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ISSUED BY COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 705 JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


PRESIDENTIAL STATISTICS, §e. 

ON page 25 we present a carefully prepared table 
showing the popular vote for President in 1860 and 
1864; also the percentage of votes received by each 
candidate in each State, and the percentage of the 
majorities, in the latter year. This feature is new, 
we believe, in a table of this kind. The arrange- 
ment will enable any person conveniently to ascer- 
tain, as the State elections take place, the exact 
relative gain or loss of either party, whatever change 
there may be in the aggregate vote. 

Should any publisher desire to use this table in his 
paper, we will turn ish an electroty pe of it for S500, 
It could not fuil to be acceptable to his subscribers, and 
might also be advantageously used asa centre for busi- 
ness show-cards or circulars. 

—The new styles of type presented in this number 
are well worthy careful examination, and, we think, 
may be profitably purchased. 

—Do not forget that we sell not only type of our 
own manufacture, but all the various styles made 
by the different founders of the country, as well as 
every article needed in a printing office. In making 
up orders, please designate from whose specimens 
the selection is made, and you may rely on having 
your order filled promptly and at the lowest rates. 
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BOOKS; THEIR WRITERS AND READERS. 
BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 
ARTICLE SECOND, 

In the smallest collection of books, as well as in 
the largest libraries, classification ought to be at- 
tended to. The possessor of only one hundred yol- 
umes will naturally arrange them on his shelves, 
putting those of a similar character side by side. 
His Bible and Prayer-book together ; histories, fic- 
tion, poetry, science, art, and so on, in natural com- 
panionship. In sucha great national library as that 
of the British Museum—which now contains about 
one million volumes—the classification is in this 
manner ; 1, Theology ; 2, History ; 3, Jurisprudence ; 
4, Philosophy ; 5, Arts and Sciences; 6, Literature. 
Books in the dead or in foreign languages are ranged 


with their fellows under these heads; which, of 


course, are subjected to numerous subdivisions. 
For example, Theology includes not only the Holy 


Scriptures, but commentaries thereon; treatises on 
the numerous varieties of religious worship, past or 
present; sermons, liturgies, and treatises on ecclesi- 
astical rites and ceremonies, mythology, philology, 
&e. Under History would be placed not only works 
actually belonging to that section, but books of geog- 
raphy, travel, voyages, and biography; so on with 
the other sections. Here I may say that all shelves 
intended for books of large sizes, or for choice and 
richly-bound volumes should be covered with leather 
—the description of dressed and uncolored sheep- 
skin called dasil is the best. 

In a small library very little Theology is required. 
The Bible, of course, must be there, with Prayer- 
book and Psalmist. A Commentary on the Bible 
isalmost indispensable. That which I use is in six 
volumes, large octavo, with Matthew Henry’s notes 
and explanations, and a variety of matter culled 
from Cruden, Doddridge, Scott, Calmet, Adam 
Clarke, and others. It has engravings and maps, 
and is published by Lippincott, Philadelphia, at a 
comparatively low price. Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bible is recent and complete, but costly. However, 
the Harpers of New York have made out of it, in 
their series of Students’ Histories, two 12mo. illus- 
trated volumes, respectively treating of the Old and 
New Testament history, and have also published the 
first volume of an original Cyclopedia of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature, prepared 
by the Revs. Dr. John McClintock, and Dr. John 
Strong. This promises to be the fullest and most 
accurate work of the kind ever published. It is 
liberally illustrated. When a man has the Bible 
and a good explanation of it, the theological depart- 
ment of his library, be that great or small, is com- 
paratively complete. 

With History, including Geography, Travels, and 
Biography, it is different. I possess at least two 
thousand volumes belonging to this class, and still 
feel the incompleteness of this portion of my library. 
Let us glance at some of the works, as we slowly 
pass along. Here is a volume over three inches 
thick, fifteen inches high, and nine in width. It is 
bound in vellum, now stained brown by years and 
weather, which was originally stamped on the sides, 
with curious figures, still in high relief. It has 
brass clasps, and, when opened, you can see that the 
binding consists of thin beech boards, covered with 
vellum. The contents are the famous history of 
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Herodotus, printed at Basle, in March, 1557, and all 
the works of Homer—also a Basle edition—dated 
1551. Seeing that John Faust printed the first 
regular book at Mentz, in 1441, these books of mine 
are not very rare. However, one is three hundred 
and seventeen and the other is three hundred and 
eleven years old, which is something of an age. 
What is chiefly remarkable is the perfect texture and 
tone of the sized paper, the sharpness and beauty of 
the Greek typography, and the uniform color of the 
ink. Herodotus, the father of history, as he is called, 
is printed without note or comment, but is ushered 
in with a long Latin preface. Homer has a short 
preface, followed by a copious index of words and 
things, and a laudatory poem, also in Latin, by one 
Henrich Pantaleon. Prefixed to each book of the 
Nliad and Odyssey is its argument, in Greek and 
Latin, and, printed in double columns, throughout 
the volume, is the Greek poetry and a close Latin 
translation. All the poetry attributed to Homer is 
given, as the Battle of the Frogs and Mice and the 
Ilymns, besides his life by Plutarch. Some former 
possessor has written a large number of Latin notes, 
in an ancient, foreign, but legible hand; and three 
pages of the ftly-leaves are covered with a chrono- 
logical abstract, also in Latin, plainly written, of 
sacred and profane history, from the time of Adam 
to A. D. 1536. Facing the third of these pages, the 
wood of the cover is seen where the paper has come 
off. The modern term that a book is ‘in boards,” 
must have arisen from actual timber (almost always 
beech-wood, into which worms never eat) having 
formerly been used for the covers. On the title-page, 
written in a bold and clear hand, is a presentation 
to myself, ‘‘affectionately, from Lola Montes, March, 
1858."7) She had just returned from Paris, and had 
bought this old volume at one of the book stands on 
the Quai Voltaire. She was a good Latin scholar, 
but never pretended to know Greek. She could con- 
verse in English, German, French, and Spanish. 
With her quick intellect, she might have been dis- 
tinguished, instead of notorious, but for ‘“‘the un- 
spiritual God, Circumstance’’—to quote Byron’s 
words. 

A good history of one’s own country ought to be 
found under every roof-tree. The best is by Ban- 
croft, of which the tenth and concluding volume is 
ready for the press. But it has two drawbacks. 
First, it is to close, about 1784, with the British 
recognition of American nationality; and, next, it is 
too costly for a majority of readers. Lord Byron 
praised Mitford’s History of Greece for its learning, 
labor, research, wrath, and partiality; adding, ‘I 
call the latter virtues in a writer because they 
make him write in earnest.’? © Then he would have 
admired Mr. Bancroft’s latter volumes. There 
is a compact Iistory of the United States, written by 
J. A. Patton, and published by Appleton, New | 
York, which comes down to 1860, when it appeared. | 
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Horace Greeley’s American Conflict is an able, and, 
all things considered, rather impartial account of the 
late war; but for popular use, liberally illustrated, 
well written, and very fair, commend me to Harper's 
Pictorial History of the War, by Messrs. Guernsey 
and Alden, just completed. Its very low price is its 
least recommendation. 

For the general history of foreign nations, most 
persons, except those who have extensive libraries, 
will probably be content to consult Cyclopzdias. 
We have two—Appleton’s, in sixteen volumes, with 
eight annual supplements, edited by Messrs. Ripley 
and Dana, and Chambers’ Encyclopedia, published 
by W. & R. Chambers, of Edinburgh, and J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., of Philadelphia. The tenth and 
closing volume of the latter, including a supplement 
of over 400 pages, bringing every subject down to the 
end of 1867, has just appeared. These ten volumes 
contain 27,000 separate articles, and over 4,000 wood 
engravings, and 40 maps. Having almost daily ocea- 
sion to consult it, I consider it by far the best work 
of its class ever published. In history and geography 
it is very full and accurate. Smith’s History of the 
World is not diffuse, and infinitely superior to the 
bulky Universal History, very popular a century ago, 
to which George Psalmanazar—who wrote a I/istory 
of the Island of Formosa, of which he pretended that 
he was a native—largely contributed. As regards 
French history, there is a volume, by the Rev. James 
White, bringing it down to 1858; and Mr. Parke 
Godwin has published one volume of a French 
history, down to and including the era of Charle- 
magne, which is so well and carefully written as to 
make me rejoice that a second volume will soon 
appear. Thiers’ Ilistory of the French Revolution, 
and of the Consulate and the Empire, will always be 
read, notwithstanding the author’s strong Bonaparte 
predilections ; and, on the other side, Alison’s I/istory 
of Europe from the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion to the reéstablishment of the Empire, in 1852, 
is literally a vast storehouse of facts. The books 
treating of the first Napoleon are eminently histo- 
rical, but too numerous to name. : 

In History, the great difficulty is to ascertain facts. 
For instance, there is a well-known book, set down 
in catalogues as ‘*The History of the World, by Sir 
Walter Raleigh’’—the popular belief being that he 


wrote it during the long imprisonment of twelve 


years which preceded his final and fatal visit to 
America. Only the first part of that history, ending 
with the second Macedonian war, about one hun- 
dred and fifty years before Christ, was written— 
being one third of the original design. But Raleigh 
wrote very little of the work. Ben Jonson has 
recorded that ‘‘the best wits in England were em- 
ployed in making this history.’” One day, when 


imprisoned in the Tower of London, laboriously 
consulting many volumes to ascertain the truth of 
some disputed occurrence, Raleigh heard the noise 
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of a disturbance in the court beneath his window. 


Looking out, he saw the progress of a quarrel]; a blow | 


struck, rapiers drawn, and a wound given. Pre- 


sently came up a friend who gave him one account | 


of the incident; and a second friend then came in 
and totally different account— 
neither agreeing with what Raleigh himself had 





and gave another 


seen. ‘Heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘how can history 
be written? Here are three different versions of an 


event which has occurred only just now, which I | 


saw with my own eyes, and I am searching in books 


for an accurate narrative of what is said to have taken | 


, 


place more than two thousand years ago !’ 
—_—_——__ ~o.<- 


QUOUSQUE TANDEM ABUTERE. 


WHEN, in early youth, we were initiated into the | 


rudimentary mysteries of printing, we were sorely 


sD 


puzzled to understand why the specimen sheets of 


types issued by the founders should one and all ery 
out, *‘Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra?’ &e. Inexperienced and innocent, we sup- 
posed ourselves wise in deciding that this was a 
blunder, and that specimens of types to be used in 
English should be presented in that language. 

We are a quarter of a century older now—we do 


not mention the fact boastfully—and have learned | 


that there was a reason why Cicero was kept railing 
at Catiline in all sizes and shapes from Diamond to 
Pica. Perhaps it will be as well to give this reason 
in the somewhat fanciful language of Dr. Dibdin. 
In the second volume of his Decameron, after com- 
plaining of ‘‘worthy master Caslon’s deception” in 
presenting his specimens in Latin, the garrulous 
doctor says :— 

“The Latin language, either written or printed, pre- 
sents to the eyea great uniformity or evenness of effect. 
The m and n, like the solid surloin upon our table, have 
a substantial appearance; no garnishing with useless 


herbs, or casing in coat of mail, as it were, to disguise | 


its real character. Now, in our own tongue, by the side 
of this m orn, or at no great distance from it, comes a 
crooked, long-tailed g, or a th, or some gawkishly as- 


cending or descending letter of meagre form, which are | 


the very flanking herbs, or dressings, of the aforesaid 


typographical dish, m or n. In short, the number of | 


ascending or descending letters in our own language, 
the p’s, ’s, th’s, and sundry others of perpetual recur- 


rence, render the effect of printing much less uniform | 


and beautiful than in the Latin language. Cuaslon,there- 
fore, and Messrs. Fry & Co., after him, should have 
presented their ‘Specimens of Printing Types’ in the 
English language ; and then, as no disappointment could 
have ensued, so no imputation of deception would have 
attached.” 

It is to the credit of American type founders that 
they are abandoning the stereotyped Latin quotation 
as rapidly as possible. For our own part, we always 
use our good mother tongue in our specimen sheets, 
thus showing fairly how the types that we manufac- 
ture will look when used by the American printer. 
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OF GUIDANCE IN LITERATURE. 

THERE is perhaps no one, to whom the intercourse 
with books has grown to be happy and habitual, who 
cannot recall the time when, needing other counsel 
than his own mind could give, he felt some guidance 
that was strength to him. One can recall, in after 
years, how it was that an interest was first awakened 
in some book—how sympathy with an author's mind 
was earliest stirred—how sentiments of admiration 
and of love had their first motion in our souls toward 
the souls of the great poets. We may perhaps 
remember, too, how the chastening influence of wise 
and genial criticism may have won our spirits away 
from some malignant fascination that fastened on 
the unripe intellect only to abuse it. But these 
kindly and healthful agencies exist not alone in the 
memory—gratefully retained as benefits received in 
the period of intellectual immaturity and inexpe- 
rience. Even the student of literature whose range 
of reading is most comprehensive—whose habit of 
reading is most confirmed—whose culture is most 
complete—will tell you that it is still in his daily 
experience to find his choice of books not an arbi- 
trary and lawless choosing, but a process open to 
the influences of sound and congenial criticism; he 
will tell how, by such iniluences, the activity of his 
thoughts is quickened—how his judgment of books 
is often the joint product of his own reflections, and 
the contact of the wisdom and experience of others. 
To him who wanders at will through the vast spaces 
of literature, with the sorry guidance of good inten- 
tions and inexperience, most needful are the help- 
ing hand and the pointing finger; to him who has 
travelled long in that same domain, pursuing his 
way with purposes better defined, and who has 
gained a wider prospect and farther-reaching views 
—even by him, guidance, if not so needful, still 
may be welcomed from some fellow-traveller. We 
marvel often at finding how, under the light of wise 
criticism, new powers and new beauties are made 
visible to our minds in books the most familiar.— 
REED’s English Literature. 
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EARLY GERMAN BIBLES. 

A FRIEND has handed us the first volume of a folio 
German Bible bearing the date M. p. LXX XIII. on its 
elaborate title-page. It is bound in boards, a quarter 
of an inch thick, covered with leather curiously 
stamped with quaint figures, and has brass knobbed 
corner pieces on the sides, and brass clasps. The 
date of the binding is thus given on the front side: 
“15 H[ans 89 Martens.’’ The volume consists of 
383 leaves—there being no folios on the left-hand 
pages. The clearly-printed text, which is Luther’s, 
is freely illustrated by rude wood-cuts, some of 


| which are made to do service in two places. The 
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engravings are so coarse, and the designs so inartistic, 
as to appear, at this day, like a burlesque on sacred 
things. 


the Book of the Covenant, without oddly associating 
it with the idea of His Excellency Sancho Panza sit- 
ting in judement. 


One cannot, for instance, look on the repre- | 
sentation of King Josiah listening to the reading of 


The chapters are divided into paragraphs, and | 


initial letters of various sizes and styles are em- 
ployed. 


There are notes on both sides of the pages 


in German and Latin—the former being in German | 


characters, the latter in Roman. 

two volumes, and the first, which is before us, ends 

with the Song of Solomon copiously annotated. 
This Bible was printed at Wittemberg, by Hans 


Kraft’s heirs, under the patent of the Duke of 


Saxony, to whom it is dedicated. According to 
Graesse, the first edition printed by Kraft was in 
1576, and we give thus much space to a partial 
description of this later edition, because we do not 
find it mentioned by either Brunet or Graesse. 

This old German Bible, too, with Luther’s text, 


The work was in | 


reminds us of a story that has often been told and | 


believed, and that has lately been reproduced in 
a popular work. The story tells that the great 
reformer’s mind was awakened, and his zeal kindled, 
by the accidental discovery of a copy of the Bible in 
the university library, and this after he had taken 
his master’s degree. Some accounts, indeed, fix a 
much later date for the discovery, and locate it in 
the monastery of the Augustines, at Erfurt. 

Now, there were fourteen editions of the Bible in 


the German language before Luther’s—eight of them 


before his birth. 
abouts ; the second at about the same date; the third 
to fifth, 1470-7; the sixth and seventh, 1477; the 
eighth, 1480; the ninth, 1483; the tenth, 1485; the 
eleventh, 1487; the twelfth, 1490; the thirteenth, 
1507; the fourteenth, 1518. Three other editions 
are mentioned in the German dialects: one in 1480, 
one in 1494, and one in 1522. There were, besides, 
many editions of the Vulgate printed between 1450-5 
and 1523; and the Bible was printed in Italian in 
1477. 


Luther's first edition came out in 1523. 


The first was in 1466, or there- | 


In view of the numerous editions above enume- 


rated, it is not likely that Luther, who was a ripe 
scholar and a close student, had never seen the Bible 
until well advanced in life. Certainly, the Book 
was already, for half a century, in the hands of his 
countrymen, in their own tongue, when he undertook 


and completed that excellent and finished version | 


which settled, once and for all, the character of the | 


German literary language, and gave to his nation 
(what but one other people possesses) a true vernacu- 
lar version of the Holy Scriptures. ‘The German 
Bible of Luther,’’? writes an accomplished scholar, 
‘tis second only to the authorized version of King 
James, which, I take it, is unequalled upon earth.” 
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THE HEART OF BRUCE. 
BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY, 


Ss 
Tue Bruce lay dying; and his chiefs, 
Grief stricken, could not chide 
The moaning multitude that thronged 
To Cordross on the Clyde, 


A foul disease had seized his flesh, 
And yet, with vision clear, 


He saw his wraith stalk through the hall, 


And called the Douglas near. 


“When Iam dead, my trusty friend, 
Pray take this heart of mine 
Unto the blessed sepulchre, 
In holy Palestine. 


“For on the eve of Bannockburn, 
Isware a solemn vow— 
God willing—that the Infidel 
Before ny sword should bow; 
That vow is unfulfilled,—and, oh, 
It frets my spirit now! 


“It hath not pleased our blessed Lord 
To give me peace at home, 
That I might strive, in Holy Land, 
To earn my peace with Rome; 


* And sith my body could not go, 
I pray that thou, who art 
My bravest knight and dearest friend, 
Wilt thither bear my heart. 


* And suit thee as beseems thy charge ,— 
My gold is for thy use; 
He may not meanly ride who bears 
The heart of Robert Bruce!” 


The Douglas raised his sword on high, 
And crossed it where he stood,— 
“T°ll rest thy heart in Palestine, 
Or shroud it with my blood !’ 


“Now God reward thee, good Sir James; 
And, as my guerdon part, 
Upon thy banner’s argent field 
Bear thou a bleeding heart!” 


And with a smile that spoke of peace, 
The good King Robert died 

(His arm about the Douglas neck) 
At Cardross on the Clyde. 


Then rose a wail of woe; I ween 
°T was pitiful to see 

The Douglas sobbing like a child 
Upon his bended knee, 


“ God’s benison be on thy soul, 
My liege! Thy dying ’hest 
Will stir to life the curdling drops 
That chill my aching breast!” 


II. 
Tue Douglas gat a casket rich, 
Of silver clasped with gold, 
Bedecked with pearl and amethyst, 
That royal heart to hold. 


And by a golden cord he hung 
The casket from his neck; 

And like a king of ancient line, 
He trod the vessel’s deck. 
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And twenty brawny, hardy knights 
Around the chieftain stood, 

With five-and-twenty squires brave, 
Who came of lineage good, 


“St. Clare of Roslyn, wilt thou bear 
My banner o’er the sea?” 
“Right willingly, Sir James, I’ll bear 
That banner after thee; 
And shouldst thou see it drooping, seek 
Among the dead for me!” 


The vessel bowed to greet her freight, 
But proudly rose again, 

And shook the spray from off her prow, 
And leapt athwart the main. 


They furled their sails at Sluys, to ask 
If there a pilgrim band 

Waited a convoy safe, to guard 
Their steps in Holy Land. 


“No pilgrim train is here, sir knight, 
Yet count not that a loss; 
The Moors are up in Spain, and flaunt 
The Crescent ’gainst the Cross! 


“To curb the Saracen, Castile 
And Aragon unite; 
Right noble ’t were, I wis, to see 
The Douglas in the fight !” 


“And so they shall! For well I wot 
This heart that lies on mine 
Will joy to cross the Infidel 
On road to Palestine! 


“ Hoist sail, my cheery mariners, 
We'll ride the sea again !—— 
Our squires shall flesh their maiden swords 
Beneath the vines of Spain!” 


The sails were set; and on they sped 
To Guadalquiver’s shore, 

And heard the kings were in the fleld 
A-battling with the Moor;— 

The Douglas sware the heart of Bruce 
Was warming tothe core! 


“To horse! to horse!” They girt their steeds 
And vaulted from the strand; 
The pibroch shrieked, and with a shout 
On rode that gallant band! 


They rode by day, they rode by night; 
Their chargers flew the lee, 

And mocked the stormy petrel’s flight 
They ’d noted on the sea. 


And with the morning’s amber beams, 
They darted on the plain 

Where paled the crescent of the Moor 
And glowed the cross of Spain! 


“Great king.” the Douglas cried, “we come 
To join this war with thee, 
And humbly crave a foremost place, 
Through knightly courtesy.” 


“That ye might boldly claim, brave Scot, 
But that the war is done; 
We parleyed through the night, and signed 
A truce an hour agone.” 


“What! palter with the Infidel, 
And join a Moorish truce ?—— 
We'll dare the field alone—what fear! 
I bear the heart of Bruce!” 
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Then swarthy grew the chicftain’s face, 
While like a trumpet pealed, 
“On with the banner of the heart! 
A Douglas takes the field!’ 


Again they girt their noble steeds 
And vaulted from the lind; 
Again the pibroch shrieked ; 
On rode that gallant band! 


again 


They rode in faith, they rode to death 
The dew upon their spears 

Trembled as on they madly swept, 
And fell to earth in tears. 


They rode amidst the Paynim host! 
And high and fieree the glance 

Of beardless squire and bronzed knight, 

As battle-axe or falchion bright 
Replaced the shivered lance. 


Then swiftly fell their blows amain, 
And rained a purple flood 

Until the ground whereon they fought 
Seemed sweating human blood. 


But one by one those gallant knights 
Were hurtled to the plain, 

And one by one those Christian knights 
Ly Moslem swords were slain! 


Then darker grew the Douglas face; 
He hurled the casket free,— 
“Go first, brave heart, as was thy wont, 
And I will follow thee!’ 


And on he pressed! They slew his horse, 
And closed with serried ranks ;— 
**Yield, for thy life!’ He grimly smiled, 
And dealt them bloody thanks. 


And fearfully his battle-axe 
Crushed casque and plate and shield, 
Yet still was heard above the din,— 
“A Douglas takes the field!” 


Anon, he saw his banner quail 
In thickest of the fray; 

And, like a maddened lion, quick 
He hewed himself a way 

To where—his death-grasp chitching it 
St. Clare of Roslyn lay. 


He knelt and loosed that banner prone; 
Once more it lapped the breeze ! 

They drove their lances ’twixt his greaves ; 
They slew him on his knees! 


Though he had dealt them deathful blows, 
It seemed a coward part 

To slay him as he knelt—to raise 
The banner of the heart. 


No Scot was left of those who erst 
Had scorned a Moorish truce, 

And in a pool of Douglas blood 
Was found the Heart of Bruce. 
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PICNICS AND PLASTERS. 

Durine the heated term in July, while trying to 
enjoy a holiday 

(By the way, enjoying a premeditated holiday is 
sometimes rather hard work. We recall an incident 
in point connected with a picnic at Wissahickon that 
we participated in some years ago. There were two 
splendid coaches, six horses each, flags, flowers, 
ribbons, music, merry fellows, and pretty girls. In 
the company, was a friend whose sobriquet is Lone 
JimM—a distinctive title which he owes to the fact 
that though always towering above men of ordinary 
stature, his carriage leads one to suppose that he is 
never quite unrolled. Returning from the picnic— 
tired enough we all were—the coach stopped near 
his residence, and after he had got out and undone 
the kinks in his bones and sinews, he bent forward 
and, looking through the coach window, asked, 
slowly and solemnly, ‘*‘ ow—would you like to— 
have to go on—pic-nics—for a living?’ And he 
shrunk down again and dragged himself towards 
home.) 





—During a late holiday, we say, we spent an hour 
in the office of a friend who publishes a paper in the 
interior of Pennsylvania. While we were there, the 
boy brought in some letters from the post-office. Our 
friend opened one, glanced over it, and then handed 
it to us with the remark, ‘* We get a good many such 
things.”’ 

The letter was from an advertising agent, and in- 
closed an advertisement to be inserted (displayed) 





six months for seven dollars, payment to be made Zn | 


the article advertised. The editor was assured that 
this was excellent, and could be readily sold. Relying 
on the innocence of our friend, his correspondent 


further assured him that many of the city papers | 
had spoken most favorably of the article, and asked | 


neither fee nor reward; and it was argued that, 
therefore, a first-class editorial notice would be ex- 


pected from the Courier. But even this was not all | 


of that modest letter. In order that the first-class 
notice aforesaid might be feelingly written, the un- 
happy editor was emphatically urged to ‘‘give the 
article advertised a trial.”? That article was a patent 
Mustard Plaster! and the thermometer stood 98° 
that day in the shade! 

We think that if Long Jim were an editor—tired 
and cramped though he might be—he would prefer 
going on picnics to applying plasters as a means of 
getting a living. 


ctor 


SLEEP. 

THE necessary amount of sleep must differ in the 
various tribes, as well as in different individuals, 
according to numerous and varied contingencies. 
The average proportion of time thus employed by 
our race may be stated pretty fairly, I think, at one- 
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third. The allotment of Sir William Jones, slightly 
altered from an old English poet, does not depart 
much from this standard :— 

“Seven hours to books, to soothing slumber seven; 

Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven.” 

The busy engagements of ambition and avarice may 
induce men to subtract more or less from their due 
repose, but any considerable deduction must be 
made at great risk to both mind and body. Sir John 
Sinclair, who slept eight hours himself, says that, in 
his researches into the subject of longevity, he found 
long life under every circumstance, every course of 
habit; some old men being abstinent, some intem- 
perate; some active, and some indolent; but all had 
slept well and long. Yet he gives a letter from a 
correspondent, recording the case of an old man of 
ninety-one who had slept through life but four hours 
aday. Alfred the Great slept eight hours, Jeremy 
Taylor but three. Dr. Gooch tells us of an individual 
who slept only fifteen minutes in the day; but this 
is scarcely credible. Bonaparte, during the greater 
part of his active life, was content with four or five 
hours’ sleep; the same is said of Frederick the 
Great, and of John Hunter. I know familiarly a 
person whose average has been even lower than 
this; I have heard his wife say that they were mar- 
ried four years before she had ever seen him asleep. 
Seneca is quoted as telling the incredible story of 
Meenas, that he had passed three years without 
sleeping a single hour. Boerhaave says of himself 
that he was six weeks without sleep, from intense 
and continued study. Statements like these demand 
close examination and clear proof. 

Of long-protracted sleep there are numerous and 
wonderful tales, from the story of the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus and their dog—to be found in the early 
legends of the Church; in the Koran, chapter of the 
Cave; all over the East, as Gibbon tells us; and even 
in Seandinavia—lown to the exquisite Rip Van 
Winkle of our own Washington Irving. In the 
Philosophical Transactions, we read of one Samuel 
Clinton, a laboring man, who frequently slept several 
weeks at a time, and once more than three months, 
without waking.* In the Berlin Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, there is a curious history of a 
lady of Nismes, who fell asleep irresistibly at sun- 
rise, woke for a brief interval at noon, fell asleep 
again, and continued in that state until seven or 
eight in the evening, when she awoke and remained 
awake until the next sunrise.—Pror. Dickson, 
Essay on Sleep. 


* (After five days’ unusually protracted labor on the 
Washington Globe (with about four hours’ sleep a day), 
I slept continuously from seven o’clock one morning 
until nine the next—twenty-six hours. “Why didn’t 
you wake me?” Lasked the ebony chambermaid. ‘Ise 
did knock and knock, but dat warn’t any use, honey! 
Den I come in; an’ you was a sleepin’ so easy like, dat 
I tell missus ’t would be a sin to wake you, shure!”—Epb.} 
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OBITUARY. 

Wirn deep regret, we record the death of Urtan 
Hl. Myers, of the firm of Singerly & Myers, State 
Printers of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Myers, who conducted the business of the 
firm at Harrisburg, had been failing in health for 
two or three years, but lately seemed to be so much 
improved that his friends’ fears were allayed, and 
they were led, by his returning cheerfulness, to 
hope for a complete restoration of his health and 
spirits. Suddenly, however, on the morning of the 
28th of August, he was attacked by spasms, and, 
though these ceased, died of apoplexy at midnight, 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Many years of intimate business and personal 
relations with Mr. Myers have made us so well ac- 


quainted with his sterling worth and amiability of | 
character that we feel his loss as that of a dear | 


friend; and we reverently trust that his spirit is 


happily at rest in that Home for which it longed in | 


the hours of his severest affliction. 

Not the least significant evidence of the esteem in 
which he was held by the community in which he 
lived, was the spontaneous gathering of the printers 
of Harrisburg at the Patriot office, to express their 
sorrow for his loss, and their sympathy with his be- 
reaved family. 

As a business man, Mr. Myers was prompt, exact, 
energetic, and strictly honorable. Socially, he was 
a most agreeable companion, and as husband, father, 
and friend, his devotion and generous impulses won 
the love of all with whom he was related. Wide is 
the cirele in which he is sincerely mourned. 


—_—_—__*so____ 


THOUGHT ABOVE BOOKS. 

THERE are times in which every active mind feels 
itself above any and all human books. 

I think a man must have a good opinion of him- 
self, sir—said the divinity student—who should feel 
himself above Shakspeare at any time. 

My young friend—I replied—the man who is never 
conscious of a state of feeling or of intellectual effort 
entirely beyond expression by any form of words 
whatsoever, is a mere creature of language. I can 
hardly believe there are any such men. Why, think 
fora moment of the power of music. The nerves that 
make us alive to it spread out (so the Professor tells 
me) in the most sensitive region of the marrow, just 
where it is widening to run upwards into the hemi- 
spheres. It has its seat in the region of sense rather 
thanof thought. Yet it produces a continuous and, 
as it were, logical sequence of emotional and intellec- 
tual changes; but how different from trains of 
thought proper! how entirely beyond the reach of 
symbols! Think of human passions as compared 
with all phrases! Did you ever hear of a man’s 
growing lean by the reading of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,”’ 


or blowing his brains out because Desdemona was 
| maligned? There are a good many symbols, even, 
that are more expressive than words. I remember 
a young wife who had to part with her husband for 
atime. She did not write a mournful poem; indeed, 
she was a silent person, and perhaps hardly said a 
word about it; but she quietly turned of a deep 
| orange color with jaundice. A great many people in 
this world have but one form of rhetoric for their 
profoundest experiences ; namely, to waste away and 
die. When aman can read, his paroxysm of feeling 
is passing. When he can read, his thought has 
slackened its hold. You talk about reading Shak- 
speare, using him as an expression of the highest 
intellect, and you wonder that any common person 
should be so presumptuous as to suppose his thought 
can rise above the text which lies before him. But 
think a moment. A child’s reading of Shakspeare 
is one thing, and Coleridge’s or Schlegel’s reading 
of him is another. The saturation-point of each 
mind differs from that of every other. But I think 
it is as true for the small mind which can only take 
up a little as for the great one which takes up much, 
that the suggested trains of thought and feeling 
ought always to rise above—not the author, but the 
reader’s mental version of the author, whoever he 
may be.—Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 


AN ODD SPORT. 

“TIEAVING”’ was the name given to one of the 
sports of the Easter holidays in England which 
continued in vogue till about 1800. One method of 
heaving was for a company to take a person by the 
arms and legs and raise him above their heads; for 
which service a gratuity was demanded. Another 
| method of heaving is detailed in the following extract 
from a letter dated May 7, 1799:— 

‘*T was seated alone last Easter Tuesday at break- 
fast, at the Talbot, in Shrewsbury, when I was sur- 
prised by the entrance of all the female servants of 
the house, handing in an arm-chair, lined with white, 
and decorated with ribbons and favors of different 
colors. I asked them what they wanted? Their 
answer was they came to heave me. It was the cus- 
tom of the place on that morning; and they hoped 
I would take a seat in theirchair. It was impossible 
not to comply with a request very modestly made, 
and to a set of nymphs in their best apparal, and 
several of them under twenty. I wished to see all 
the ceremony, and seated myself accordingly. The 
group then lifted me from the ground, turned the 
chair about, and I had the felicity of a salute from 
each. I told them I supposed a fee was due upon the 
oceasion, and was answered in the affirmative; and, 
having satisfied the damsels in this respect, they with- 
drew to heave others.”’ The writer was informed 
that the men heaved the women on Easter Monday. 


; 

















MISCELLANEA. 
Songs of the Press. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. Munsell, of Albany, N. Y., 
for a beautiful volume entitled * A Collection of Songs 
of the American Press, and other Poems relating to the 
Art of Printing. Compiled by Charles Munsell”? An 
Introductory Note informs us that the “volume has 
been put in type by a juvenile typographer, as an exer- 
cise in his professional studies, for gratuitous circulation 
among his friends.” Certainly, this self-appointed task 
has been admirably executed; and the spirit of pride in 
his calling exhibited by the young printer cannot be too 
highly commended, In the arrangement, we note espe- 
cially the perfectness of the indexing; an important 
mutter, which is too often overlooked. 

The collection embraces one hundred and forty-one 
pieces, which reveal as much ability as may fairly be 
looked for ina volume of this extent on a special sub- 
ject. A great majority of these are in the burlesque or 
humorous vein, including a number of parodies on well- 
known poems. Appeals to delinquent subscribers are 
plentiful, editorial troubles are piteously stated, the 
power of the press is lauded in various tones, * take the 
paper!’ is repeated in many strains,and technical words 
stare emphatically from every page. Mr. Munsell has 
done well in preserving all these things as a memorial 
of the infancy of the American Press; but we hope that 
there will be but few additions to the funny poems, The 
time has passed for editorial supplications to “pay the 
printer!’ and we confess that beggar-like appeals for 
support grate harshly on our ears, even when jocularly 
made. Though the power of the press cannot be mea- 
sured or limited, a// its ministers cannot be housed and 
clothed as princes. We are disposed to believe that the 
world deals no more harshly with the poor editor or poor 
printer than with the poor soldier, the poor statesman, 
the poor poet, the poor lawyer, or anything else that is 
poor. 

The best poem in the volume before us is the “Song of 
the Printer,” written, if we mistake not, by Mr. Thomas 
Mackellar, of this city. “The Old Printer,’ by B. H. 
Shilliber, has also much merit. ‘The Editors Crime” 
and “An Editor Wanted,” are the most praiseworthy 
among the humorous pieces; while “The Wail of the 
Proof Reader” will take fair rank among the parodies. 

The Literary Pastime 
Is the title of a new weekly eight-page paper, lately 
established at Richmond, Va. It is arranged in the style 
of the Home Weekly and Saturday Night, of this city, and, 
as the name indicates, is devoted to general literature. 
It is published by Mr, A. F. Crutchfield, an experienced 
journalist, who for many years edited the Petersburg 
Erpress. The matter is excellent and tastefully ar- 
ranged. We trust that our old friend will receive the 
full support that the character and purpose of his new 
enterprise deserve. 
- 
Of Goodness. 

Ir is good to take knowledge of the errors of a habit 
[i.e., goodness] so excellent. Seek the good of other 
men, but be not in bondage to their faces or fancies; for 
that is but facility or softness which taketh an honest 
mind prisoner. Neither give thou sop’s cock a gem, 
who would be better pleased and happier if he had a 
barleycorn, The example of God teacheth the lesson 
truly. “He sendeth his rain, and maketh his sun to 
shine upon the just and unjust;”’ but he doth not rain 
wealth, nor shine honor and virtues upon men equally. 
Common benefits are to be communicated to all; but 
peculiar benetits with choice.—Bacon. 
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Selj- Esteem. 

TuHat which Tully writ to Atticus long since is still in 
force, “There was never yet true poet or orator, that 
thought any other better than himself!’ And such, for 
the most part, are your princes, potentates, great phi- 
losophers, historiographers, authors of sects or heresies, 
and all our great scholurs,as Hierom defines: * Anatural 
philosopher is a glorious creature, and a very slave of 
rumor, fame, and popular opinion ;? and though they 
write de contemptu gloria, yet, as he observes, they will 
put their names to their books.—BurToN, 

— 
A Colored Preacher on Benevolence. 

Ise knowed many achurch to die ‘cause it didn’t gib 
enuff, but TL neber knowed a church to die cause it gib 
too much. Dey don’t die dat way. Bredren, has any 
of you knowed a church to die cause it gib too much? 
If you do, jest let me know, an’ I?ll make a pilgrimage 
todat church. I?ll clime up by de soft light of de moon 
to its moss-covered roof, and I?ll stand thar an’ lift up 
my hands to heaven and say,“ Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord!” 


Our Boy Tom's Pickings. 

ALpo Pio MAaNnvzio, commonly called Aldus,of Bas- 
sanio, who printed in Venice from 1494 to 1516, did away 
with the monks’ writing, improved the points of dis- 
tinction, and first introduced the colon and semicolon. 
He had nine different kinds of Greek type prepared, 
and fourteen Latin ones. At his instance Francesco de 
sjologna cut the cursive writing known by the name of 
Italics, which appeared for the first time in his edition of 
Virgil, published in 1501. 


... THE envious man is like that rich man in Quintilian 
that poisoned the flowers in his garden so that his 
neighbor’s bees should get no more honey from them. 


A Russian Bible Society, but five years in existence, 
has distributed fifty thousand New Testaments in the 
Russian (modern) language, at an extremely low price. 
They could not publish the Old Testament, because no 
translation of it, authorized by the high ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of the Russo-Greek Church, has yet been 
made, 


. Says Prof. Wilson, “It asks a short apprenticeship 
toimitate the most brilliant parterre, but half a lifetime 
of herbalism to be able to produce a tolerable fac-simile 
of a single square yard of mountain turf.” 


... ASTATISTICIAN has calculated that it would require 
a period of nearly four hundred years to read the titles 
of all the books contained in the various libraries of 
Europe, allowing one minute for each title. 


| ...Lovuris ELZevir, who printed at Leyden and Amster- 

dam from 1592 to 1617, was the first printer who distin- 
guished in the editions of his works the form of the 
vowel u from the consonant v. 


.. CARLYLE somewhere says, “Insincere speech, truly, 
is the prime material of insincere action. . . . The 
kind of speech in a man betokens the kind of action 
you will get from him.” 


... Memory presides overthe past; action presides over 
the present. The first lives in a rich temple hung with 
glorious trophies, and lined with tombs; the other has 
| no shrine but duty, and it walks the earth like a spirit.— 
Ik MARVEL. 


... THE latest invention is said to be ink made from 
| India-rubber. It has been suggested that writers in- 


| clined to stretch a story will make use of the article. 
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GREAT PRIMER GROTESQUE, No. 2 


PENNSYLVANIA ‘MILJTARY ‘ACADEMY 
GROTESQUE IMPROVEMENT ON FORMER ‘MonasTIC STYLES 


HODGE-PODGE SPECIMEN LINES 


PARAGON GROTESQUE, No. 2. 


STIRRING LEADING ‘ARTICLES 





Jupicjous DiscRIMINATION BETWEEN (CANDIDATES 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN | 


INE PICA GROTESQUE, No, 2 


JHE CHAINED faJBRARY IN PEREFORD (CATHEDRAL 


PADBOCKED KNOWLEDGE 








COLLINS & M’LEZSTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SENTENTIOUS APOPHTHEG™M 
Petroleum, Shoddy, Codfish 


The Essence of Vulgarity is Pretence 


AT PRIMER EXTENDED RIMMED 


SUMMER RECREATION 
Pleasure Excursion to the Mountains 
Gunning and Fishing 





COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA, 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA, 
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NONPAREIL CELTIC 6A, 70a—% 
CHARLES SPRAGUE’S ODE TO SHAKSPEARE 
While Seulptured Jove some Nameless Waste may elaim, 


Still roars the Olympic Car in Pindar'’s fame. 


BREVIER CELTIC 36 A, 52 a—$7.40 
VIOLENT GASTRONOMIC DISTURBANCES 
Consequences of Over-indulgence in Champagne and Lobster 


Lager Bier und Sweitzer Kase 


LONG PRIMER CELTIC 25 A 423 


RAPP’S SETTLEMENT AT ECONOMY 
Resolute Resistance to Nature 


Successful Experiment in Celibacy and Communism 


DIRECT TO PHILADELPHIA 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railway 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


GREAT PRIMER CELTIC 14 A, 20 0-87.55 


ANCIENT LANDMARK 
Corner Stone of Masonic Temple 


TWO-LINE SMALL PICA CELTIC, 10 A, lda 


FRENCH LOAN 
Greenbacks and Bullion 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 











No. 5050—With two Mortises. 





No. 5062. 1.25 





#1.50 


No. 5040. 


#4.00 


No. 5063, 
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OPK LINS & M°LEESTER, TY PE FOUNDERS, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia, are agents for 
the sale of 
THE BIGLOW 
Manufactured by the 


PATENT PAPER CUTTER, 
Tremont Safe and Machine Co. 


Of the Tron-frame Cut- 





soxing, 75 cents. 


1 IEHL’S PATENT PAPER CUTTER.—This 

Machine is well and favorably known throughout 
the United States, having been in general use tor the 
past thirteen years. 










32 inches w ide, for hand power 
_ = “ steam power 
Improved bed, with mer side guide, & 
For sale by OLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


ITE TREMONT SAFE AND M ACHINE COM- 














pany’s Card Cutter, with wood bed and drawer, run 
by rack and pinion. 
Cuts 2 inches. Price, $40. Boxing, #2. 
THE RUGGLES PATENT ROTARY CARD CUTTER 
is made of three sizes:— 
25-inch (iron bed), #388. 36-inch (wood bed), $55. 


30-inch (wood bed), 45. 
For sale by 


sjoxing, *2. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
YROVER’S PATE N’ T « ‘OM POSING 
Y This well-known and convenient Composing Stick 
is for sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, No. 705 Jayne 
Street, Philadelphia, at the following prices:— 


S'TIC — 






Is-inch %3.00 
20-inch 3.25 





6-inch $1.50 
8-inch 1.75 


10-inch 2.00 
l2-inch 2.25 


I4-inch %2.50 
i6-inch 2.75 


ters, there are three 
sizes, viz:— 
No.1, 28-inch, &75 
“* 2, 30-inch, 80 
* 3, 36-inch, 90 
Of the Wood-frame | 
Cutters, there are also 
three sizes :— 
No.1, 28-inch, $55 
“ 2, 30-inch, 60 
“ 3, 36-inch, 70 


AGENTS FOR 


YOLLINS & M*’LEESTER ARE 
r RoLLeR PRroor- 


/ the sale of A. & B. Newsury’s 
Presses, of the following sizes:— 


9 28 inches, inside bearers, with frame,  &45 
16 & 28 ‘ “ “ “ se 58 
9X 28 “ &6 sé without frame, 35 
16 X 28 “ ‘“ ‘“ “ 15 


These Presses are similar to most others, being made 


with iron bed and heavy iron impression roll, with 
flanges on the bed to keep the roll in its place. We fur 
nish them with or without frames, The frames are 


varnished hard wood bodies, 
iron legs. 
We have also for sale the celebrated 


with neat and substantial 


NEWBURY PATENT COMPOSING STICK, 








Prices same as forthe Grover Stick. Also, 
NEWBURY’S MITERING MACHINE. Price, &16. 
YOLLINS & M°LEESTER WILL 

orders for China, Blank, Enamelled, 
Bristol Board Cards, which will be furnished from the 
Manufactory of ALFRED M. CoLiins, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates. Price List and Seale of Sizes forwarded on 
application, 


RECEIVE 
Railroad, and 


JATENT BODKINS.—COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

Type Founders, No, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia, 

| have for sale a variety of styles of Patent Bodkins, some 
| of which are represented below. 





Price, 2.00, By Mail, #2.15. 

This is arranged as a Pocket Knife, and contains a 
stout Blade, a Bodkin, and Nippers. They have also for 
sale highly finished Pocket Knives, with large and small 
Blade and Bodkin at the same price. 








By Mail, 


| This is a simple and convenient combination of the 

Spring with the ordinary Bodkin, both contained in a 
neat cylinder. A glance at the engraving will satisfy 
the Printer of its utility. 


Price, 75 cents. 84 cents. 





| Price, 75 cents. 


By Mail, 


8h cents. 


This isthe simplest combination Bodkin inthe market. 
| The Bodkin proper closes in between the blades of the 


Nippers and is readily opened for use. 

BY EASURING GAUGES, ARRANGED 

| a Agate, Nonpareil, Minion, Brevier, Bourgeois, 
| Long Primer, Small Pica,and Piea. Price, 7 cents. By 
| Mail, #0 cents. COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


FOR 
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E OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 
\j Second-Hand Presses :— 

DovuBLE-CYLINDER Hor Press, bed 32 & 49 inches inside 
of bearers. Price, $2000. This press is in thorough 
repair, and can be seen in running order at our ware- 
rooms, It is furnished with an extra fountain for a 
single cylinder, and will answer admirably for a daily 
paper whose success is not sufficiently assured to war- 
rant the purchase of a new press at the cost of about 
&5000, 

One Carp AND BILLHEAD PREss, Bascock’s PATENT, 
6% Winches inside of chase. Price, 8150. This press is 
practically new, having been run only about two weeks, 

One WasHINGTON Hanpb Press, No. 3, platen 23 35 
inches, in pertect order, and furnished with roller appa- 
ratus. Price $250, 

One TayLtor HAND Press, platen 23 \ 35, in good work- 
ing order, with roller apparatus. Price, $175. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
705 Jayne St., Philadelphia. 


VORDONS FRANKLIN CARD AND JOB 
W Presses. These well-known Presses, whose cha- 
racter is fully ectablished, are for sale by COLLINS & 
M’LEESTER, No, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia, who 
keep the Quarto and Eighth Medium sizes constantly 
on hand. 
Half Medium, 13 © 19 inside chase, $550 


do with Fountain, 57! 
Quarto Medium, 10 © 15 inside chase, 25 
Kighth a ixnm - 200 


Steam Fixtures, 815. Boxing, #10, &7, and &5. 
MPROVED INDIA RUBBER ROLLER COM- 
POUND.—Goprrey & Co. announce to the Printers 
of the United States that their Compound, having been 
thoroughly tested in Philadelphia and elsewhere, is 
pronounced the best, most convenient, and economical 
manufactured. It makes a reliable and durable Roller, 
suitable for any work, on any description of press. It is 
of uniform quality, melts easily, and recasts perpetually. 
Fifty per cent. issaved by using it. Directions sent with 
every package. No charge for boxing. Price, forty 
cents per pound, 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


‘yor INKS.—COLLINS & M°LEESTER 


kee ‘p constantly on hand a full and fresh supply of 


MATHER’s and Wabe’s celebrated Colored Inks, 


] RONZES, GOLD LEAF, AND FLORENCE 

METAL, for sale at Importe rs’and Manufacturers’ 
prices by ILLINS & M’LEESTER. 

\ YROUGHT LRON BOOK, JOB, AND NEWS- 

paper chases on hand or furnished to order. A 

full supply of Cast Iron Job Chases, of various sizes, 

constantly on hand, and for sale by 

CULLINS & M’LEESTER. 


TALLEE’S ELASTIC ROLLER GUM.—This 
Gum is always prepared to suit the Season, and 
requires no boiling—merely melting. So convenient is 
it, that by following the printed directions sent with 
each package, any printer can make a roller in one 
hour, which is ready for use in a few hours after. 
Rollers made of this Gum have special advantages in 
executing colored work, as they can at any time be used 
in fifteen minutes after washing. 
For sale in quantities to suit purchasers, at thirty-five 
cents per pound, No charge for boxing. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


LACK INKS.—Newsrarer, Book, Jos, anp Carp 
) Inks, of the very _ st quality, at prices ranging 
from 25 cents to &7 per 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
ABOR-SAVING BRASS RULE OF EVERY 
4 Desirable Pattern. These rules are cut accurately 
to Pica ems and ens. They are so well known to be 
indispensable to well-regulated Job Offices that it is un 
necessary to detail the advantages they possess over 
ordinary rules. COLLINS & MLEESTER. 


: ABOR-SAVING QUOTATION FURNITURE, 
L accurately cast in type moulds to match the Labor 
saving Rule, Circular Quadrats, Hollow Quadrats, and 
every article calculate 1 to facilitate the execution of 
first-class printing. COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


AGS AND DIRECTION LABELS.—COLLINS 

& M’LEESTER are prepared to furnish Sharp's 

Patent Cloth-Lined, and Lockwood’s Manilla Tags and 

Direction Labels, plain or eyeleted, at manufacturer’s 

prices. Price-list, with diagrams of sizes, will be for- 
warded on application, 


DNGRAVING, STEREOTY PING, AND ELEC- 
4 trotyping promptly executed, in the best style and 
at moderate prices, by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


> HOE & CO’S CARD CUTTERS.—The frame 
e is of hard wood, well seasoned, with a sliding 
gauge and adjustable back-piece; the shears are accu- 
rately fitted, and the whole machine simply and sub- 
stantially made. Sizes and prices as follows:— 

W ith 6-inch Shears, $16.00 With 10-inch Shears, $22.5 
7-inch * 17.50 “*  }2-inch ” 0 
8-inch 19.00 14-inch 30.00 

For sale by COLLINS & M’ LEESTE R. 


7 EAD-CUTTERS, BRASS RULE-CUTTERS, 
L and MITERING MACHINES, of various patterns. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 






For sale by 


nm? as PE OF ANY SIZE AND EVERY 
\j LE, Woop Borprers, Woop RULE AND CiR- 
CLES, mi. rie best Manufactories. 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


RULED BILL-HEAD PAPER. 


For the convenience of our customers through the country, we have made arrange- 


ments to supply Ruled Bill-head Paper of best quality, 


12 and 14 Ib. Flat Cap, ready 


cut and done up in packages of 500, at the following reduced prices :— 


SIZES. 


Half Sheets, long or broad folio................. 
Quarter Sheets do do 
Sixth Sheets do Re RA arc ene rai 
Eighth Sheets, long folio only.................. 


WHITE OR BLUE. Colored. 


12 lb. CAP, 14 Ib, CAP, 14 lb, Only. 


For 500. For 1000. For 500. For 1000, For 1000, 
2 38 4 50 2 75 > 89 6 25 
1 25 2 38 1 44 2 75 3 25 


80 1 67 1 00 1 90 2 25 
70 1 31 80 1 50 175 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 


705 JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








